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The correspondence on the exact status of 
U. S. Air Services continues to fill the day's mail 
bag. We are pleased to know that Slipstream. 
now thoroughly civilianized. and an excellent con- 
temporary as such, is also glad to add its word of 
protest against the improper methods used by the 
so-called “official” magazine of an Association, 
that has never held a meeting since it was organ- 
ized five years ago. As Slipstream writes: "The 
U. S. Air Services Publishing Company is now 
profiting by very unfair methods. The very ad- 
vantages which Slipstream held, but was restrained 
from using during its connection at McCook Field 
are. and always have been brought to play by 
this company. 

"The use of the title ‘U. S. Air Services' is 
unfair. It is as unfair and unlawful as the use of 
the American flag in advertising matter. They are 
using General Patrick's name and that of other 
high Air Service officials to gain prestige in the 
eyes of those seeking contracts with the Govem- 

AviATION endorses every word of the above 
statement and for the information of those of our 
readers who may consider this "official" publica- 
tion a "service" magazine like The Infantry Jour- 
nal or others we quote from a letter of Secretary 
Weeks dated March 8. 1924: 

“It is repeated that the Army and Navy Air 
Service Association bears to the Publishing Com- 
pany solely the relation of a stockholder in a 
corporation. The Chief of Air Service further 
reports that he can find no evidence that the 
United States Air Services as a magazine answers 
in any way to the definition of a “service maga- 
zine." The Publishing Company is gaining in 
financial strength and the Association is now in 
turn in a fair way to realize something on its 
investment.” 

As the War Department and the Navy 
- Department are now investigating the methods of 
this publication, we will defer publishing the results 
of our investigation until a final decision is reached. 

At a time when American Aviation is at a low 
ebb; when the aeronautical publications are strug- 
gling to keep alive : when the National, Aeronau- 

rely on generous benefactors, it is very dishearten- 
ing to see the great support that can be secured 
in this country to foreign aeronautics while our 
own efforts are so poorly encouraged. We refer 
to the great publicity given to the Amundsen 
expedition to the North Pole and the raising of 
$200,000 for it by the sale of postal cards. A 
year or two ago, Mr. Amundsen was furnished 
with two American airplanes to make the attempt. 
He was advised to use skilled American pilots, 
but he did not do so. The expedition was a failure 
in more ways than this. 


NEWS LETTER 


Then a new venture was planned. A Nor- 
wegian expedition was organized. German ships 
ordered. English engines specified and then Amer- 
ican support asked. The Navy Department, in 

official status by detailing a Navy aviator to fly 
in this entirely foreign enterprise. But up to this 
point the exploration was not commercialized. 
Then the snow storm of postal cards broke. First 
the aeronautical publications were tried, then the 
department store of John Wanamaker bought 
some and sold a few. And now when we pick 
up a paper, or listen to radio, we are told by the 
Gimbel store of the great possibilities of the scien- 
tific aspects of the Polar flight and asked to con- 
tribute. by buying postal cards, to a $200,000 


When the Shenandoah was going to the Pole, 
we heard much of discovering a "lost continent." 
Canada protested this as she makes very definite 
claims in this direction. As far back as 191 1 there 
appeared in a Coast and Geodetic Survey publica- 
tion, Arctic Tides, by Rollin A. Harris, a map 
of the polar regions which indicated the so called 
"lost continent” as an extension of Greenland, 
which belongs to Denmark. The existence of this 
extension has been questioned by recent explorers, 
but an interesting point is involved by an exchange 
of correspondence between the State Departments 
of Denmark and the United States in connection 
with the sale of the Danish West Indian Islands 
to the United States in 1917. The Hon. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, made then the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

"That the Government of the United States 
of America would not object to the Danish Gov- 
ernment extending their political and economic 
interests to the whole of Greenland.” This im- 
portant concession does not appear in the Treaty, 
but is in the form of a Declaration made August 
4. 1916. 


We do not wish to get involved in a discussion 
of international law, but with Canada claiming 
all land as far north as the Pole, with the 
United States relinquishing any claims it may have 
had to the possible extension of Greenland, this 
country may find itself in a position to claim none 
of the discoveries in the Arctic. It would be a 
humiliating thing for American Aviation if an 
American Naval pilot using a German aircraft 
with a British engine should plant the Norwegian 
flag on land in the Arctic which may belong to 
Denmark. If this field of endeavor is open and 
has possibilities for the United States, let an 
American explorer follow Peary and bring prestige 
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T 'HROUGH the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement — 
the art of flying — continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 
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Foreign Race Entries 

A FINE point regarding the ft 
constructors by this c 

1 1 lose interested in maintaining American supremacy in the 

A French correspondent writes in this connection: “Mr. 

1 nerson has offered to pay the expenses of French entries 
to the Pulitzer Trophy race next October together with those 
> the necessary repair, crew, etc., to and from the states.” 
Looked at from the standpoint of the “gate” at Dayton and 
n greatly enhanced interest in the races that foreign com- 
petition would bring it is a splendid idea. It would also 
_ no American aeronautical engineers an opportunity to see 
tL latest French airplanes. 

So much for the advantages. The dangers of the proposal, 
however, are almost self evident. They were pointed out to 
ui- l>v an English friend. He takes the view that the foreign 
private constructor has little chance for success against the 
American Army or Navy because of the large sums that they 
have at their disposal for the construction of racing aircraft. 
If they come over at American expense and win, American 

'tractors could rightfully expect that their expenses would 

he paid next year by European race managers. This has 




>babili 



other hand, if the foreign 
•y will be under the double 
the world know that 
assistance they could 

But from the 

n constructors have their expenses paid 
by ns to stimulate them to build military machines that may 
excel the aircraft on which our own government has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 1 Is the Pulitzer race a 
pure sport event, or does it answer the purpose of developing 
machines applicable to National Defense 1 
These are very pertinent questions, particularly as the 
slogan of the National Aeronautic Association is “Make 
America First in the Air.” The Army and Navy will prob- 
ably consider this new problem very carefully. We are 
frankly uncertain as to the question and open it for discussion 
- a matter of general interest. 


Radio and Air Legislation 

1 HE Bill pertaining primarily to radio that 1 


g the use of the ether for radio 




or otherwise to be the inalienable possession of the ] 
the United States and their Government, and f 
purposes: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repres 
of the United States of America in Congress assemb 
the ether and the use thereof for the transmission o; 
words, energy, and other purposes, within the t 
jurisdiction of the United States, is hereby reaffirmed to be 
the inalienable possession of the people of the United States 
and their Government, but privileges to enjoy such use may 
be granted as provided by law for terms of not to exceed two 

If this bill should be passed it would establish the legal 
status of the air for both radio and flying. We have always 
believed laws for radio would simplify the problem of avia- 
tion legislation. 


Function of the N.A.A. Contest Committee 

A VIATION has repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that the Contest Committee of the National Aeronautic 
Association is exceeding the scope as set down for it in the 


E in Washington it v 
ee that some of its pr 


i pointed 
it functi 


those required by the F.A.I. Regulations. The 
occurring in the English translation of these regulations have 
become so apparent that a new translation is now being made, 
which, it is hoped will correct errors such as that of rendering 
manifestation sportive by “aeronautical event,” when it merely 
means “contest.” 

Several pages could bo filled in pointing out other, no less 
serious, errors that occur in the Aero Club of America trans- 
lation of the F.A.I. Regulations, some of which actually 
reverse the meaning of the original text. 

This matter becomes important on account of the announce- 
ment that the place for the 1925 Pulitzer Trophy race will 
be selected by July 1, next. 

It is our contention that the Contest Committee has very 
little to do with “stability of promoters,” “hotel accommoda- 
tions,” “car lines” or “good roads.” These subjects pertain 
properly to the Executive Committee of the N.A.A. It is, in 
fact, a danger for a judicial body such as the Contest Com- 
mittee to pass on such matters, for its function is to pass on 
the aeronautical qualifications of a field, to apply the F.A.I. 
Regulations, to supervise timing and enforce the race 

As the F.A.I. Regulations have just been revised by a 

duties of the N.A.A. is to see that the revised translation will 
be correct and clear so that everyone in aviation will know 
just what they mean. 
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National and International Air Legislation 

By POWELL CRICHTON 

Attorney at Law 


This investigation will attempt to point out some of the 
legal questions involved in connection with aeronautics; to 
summarize the progress made by the common law in solving 
questions that have arisen thereunder; and to analyse the 
International Convention relating to Air Navigation and also 
the statutes heretofore passed by some of the individual states 
in the United States, as well as the proposed Winslow bill 
now pending before the Congress of the United States. With 
regard to the latter bill the American Bar Association has 
agreed to a “hands off” attitude in the way of criticism, so 
the bill may be passed as soon as possible, and then permit 
the United States Supreme Court to decide whether the Act 
is constitutional or not. 

There is no law on the statute books of the State of New 
York in regard to aviation, with the exception that $70 

insurance companies incorporated in tliis state to insure 

other aircraft, and against loss or damage to property caused 
thereby, including loss by legal liability for damage to prop- 
erty resulting from the maintenance and use of (automobiles 

New York City Air Ordinance 

There is, however, an ordinance in the City of New York 
which prohibits trick living, and flying at a height of less 
than 2,000 ft. except at the beginning or end of a flight, and 
also prohibits throwing ballast, instruments, tools, or hand- 
bills, etc., from aircraft. One article thereof contains a regu- 
lation that airplanes shall pass each other to the right, and that 
balloons have the right of way over airplanes. The penalty 
for violating the ordinance is a fine of not less than $50 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. This ordinance 
took effect on Feb. 23, 1021. 

An interesting part of this New York City ordinance is the 
recital in the lirst section which reads as follows: “Until 

the Congress of the United States passes legislation to control 
and direct the operation of all aircraft over all of the terri- 
tory and territorial waters of the United States, at which time 

become void.” 

Now, the Congress of [lie United States has, for several 

likely to pass is known as the Winslow Bill. It was presented 
in the House of Representatives on Jan. 8, 1923, and its pur- 
pose is to create a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the De- 
partment of Commerce, and to encourage and regulate the 
navigation of civil aircraft. 

It has, for a long time, been generally agreed that Congress 
should regulate air navigation, but it has been doubted whether 
the Constitution of the United States might not have to be 
changed in order to give Congress sole jurisdiction over this 
subject. Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce, and makes the laws regarding the same; also mar- 
itime commerce and admiralty ; but Congress has no authority 
to pass a law that would apply to intrastate commerce except 
incidentally, because, under the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, the states took back all powers not specifically 
delegated by the Constitution. Some states therefore have 
recognized their right to pass state legislation in regard to 
aviation. It is higlily desirable that such legislation should 
be uniform. There are already existing a great many laws 
in various states which are known ns uniform laws, such as 
the Bills of Lading Act, Negotiable Instruments Act and 
Sales Act. 


If the Oregon Law, passed in 1921, is compared to the 



Massachusetts State Law, passed in 1919, considerable simi- 
larity will be noted. Each Aet provides for an examination 
of all aviators; prohibits flying over buildings, persons or 
animals in such a manner and at such altitude as to endanger 
the life of the aviator, or the lives or safety of those below, 
or the safety of passengers; each Act prohibits throwing or 
dropping missiles from aircraft, and provides that landing 
places may be designated by public officials in the various 
cities, who, in turn, may make rules and regulations in regard 
to landing and departing therefrom. In Massachusetts, the 
department of the state in charge of such matters is the 
Highway Commission, while in Oregon, there is a State Board 
of Aeronautics appointed by the Governor. Each of these 
is empowered to make rules and regulations. 

So, the Oregon Law does not differ very much from the 
Massachusetts Law, c-xcept that the Oregon Law is more de- 
tailed and provides more specifically for the granting and 
revoking of licenses given to aviators in that state. Of eouxse 
an aviator should lose his license if he endangers the safety 
of the public; or is convicted of a crime; or is a habitual 
user of liquor, morphine, opium or other drug, or has physical 
defects which make him unfit to be an aviator and such de- 
fects arise after the granting of his license. 

The Winslow Bill 

The Winslow Bill provides for a Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics under the Department of Commerce, with a head of 
the department to be known as the “Commissioner." It may 
perhaps beg the issue that air navigation is a unit and does 
not regard state lines and elements thereof, ordinarily subject 
to regulation by the state; it therefore assumes that the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to regulate navigation of the 
air, and in doing so, if it regulates intrastate commerce, such 
regulation is incidental. It therefore provides that every 
aircraft must be registered and receive a certificate of registry. 
In this way, aircraft will be inspected and tested as to air 
worthiness— otherwise the certificates will not be issued. It 
provides that the Department shall make rules and regulations 
for air navigation, and it also provides that each aviator must 

based upon the character, physical fitness, training and prac- 
tical experience of the airman. 

Each aircraft, like a ship, must keep a log book, and the 
Bill also provides that the Secretary of Commerce may 
designate and approve air routes suitable for air commerce 
in the United States, and air navigation facilities may be es- 
tablished by the Secretary and made available for public use. 
Any such Government establishment may sell to any aircraft 
alighting at such airdrome fuel, oil, equipment and supplies, 
and furnish it mechanical service, shelter or other assistance, 
and such articles shall be sold, and such assistance furnished, 
at their fair market value. 

The proposed Act also contains provisions for ports of 
entry for foreign aircraft. The administrative provisions of 
the proposed Act confer investigating powers upon the Secre- 
tary or the Commissioner, and power to issue, suspend or 
revoke certificates. It also contains civil as well as criminal 
penalties. It expressly declares that the United States has, 
to the exclusion of all foreign countries, complete sovereignty 
in the air space of the United States, but adds that the Act 
shall not be construed to deprive the states of sovereignty in 
the air space above their land and waters except so far as 
granted to the United States as an incident to the powers 
delegated by the states to the United States by the Con- 
stitution. 

Tt provides for the adoption of admiralty practice and suits 
for penalties, as well as civil suits, but permits a party to 
demand a trial by jury of an issue of fact if the controversy 
exceeds $20. It also provides that all laws of the United 
States which are applicable to commerce, transportation and 


n generally, shall, so far as applicable, be held ap- 
plicable to commerce, transportation and navigation by air. 
It expressly provides that no carrier shall exempt or limit 
itself in whole or in part from liability by contract, receipt, 
rule or regulation as to liability for amount of recovery, or 
release the value of the property other than baggage, or by 
y limitation in any rate, charge, classification or tariff, or 
other limitation. There is an exception for a limitation 
to liability in regard to baggage; also where the carrier 
ablishes and maintains differentials in its rates, based upon 
the value of the property to be declared in writing by the 
shipper and such limitation must be noted upon the bill of 
' ’ i.g. No carrier shall provide for notice of loss, damage 
injury to property to be given in a period of less than 
v days; nor a shorter time for the filing of a claim than 
• lays; or a shorter time for the filing of a suit than two 
rs from the notice in writing. 

i, other words, all existing laws are applied as much as 
-f ile to this proposed law of air navigation, such as cus- 
lilministration in cases of foreign commerce, examination, 
-.-ration law, importing and exporting of narcotics and 
druv : and offences against neutrality. 


The following is a su mm ary of a Belgian case. Near a 
small town in Belgium, a balloon began to collapse from Iocs 
of gas. The pilot, seeing himself forced to land, selected an 


open space beyond the b 


t above the 
png in tin 
J be drawr 


streets. The inhabitants, supposing he wished t 
down, seized the ropes. The aeronaut cried to them to release 
the rope, but his cries were assumed to be cries for help, ard 
the crowd pulled the balloon to the earth. The pilot wns 
forced to open his valve to release the gas. In a second story 
window of a house on the narrow street, a man sat smokirg 
a cigarette. The cigarette ignited the escaping gas, which 
caused an explosion. Considerable property was destroyed, 
several people killed and many injured. The Belgian Court 
condemned the aeronaut to pay all the damages. (23 Green 
Bag p. 400.) 

There is a French case where Maurice Farman, the airplane 


rially damaged bocau3 
ie noise of the engines wa 
done to fields when the ma 




vides for a civil aeronautic o 


ipect of trespass or in respect of 
the reasonable flight of aircraft. 


— ... — , j ..i its de- 

it than legislation, it is interesting to examine what 
non law has done. Certainly the common law has 
een able to decide problems that were not settled by 
Is constantly 


sell', and every lawyer knows th 
me, first examine the statutes ev 
its on a subject. And after lie 


found the law 
to look up the eases to find 
her the law has been held to be constitutional or not. 
st of the law schools today, law is taught by the case 

blowing cases have been selected not only because 
interesting, but because they afford an opportunity 
- the legal problems in regard to aviation that have 
wnted heretofore, and show the results of the common 
tnlent thereof. 


annoying; also that damage was 
chines landed. The attorney fox 
owmership of the land did not carry with it the right to the 
air above — else a landowner might claim the very stars in the 
sky. He admitted that under the French Law, everything 
above and below the surface belonged to the landlord, but 
he did not admit that this construction included air. The 
court awarded $100 damages to one farmer whose land had 
been damaged in landings, but declined to prohibit future 
flights. The substance of the decision was that aviators might 
fly over property, but if they enused damage, the owners of 
the property should proceed against them. (18 Va. L. I! eg. 
384.) 

Comment 

The subject of trespass by an aviator was discussed at great 
length by the American Bar Association at its annual meeting 
in 1921. 

Major Johnson, in the Air Service Information Circular, 
expressed an opinion that in order to establish air rights in 
the United States, it was necessary to exercise the power of 

of n railroad which is empowered by a state to condemn 1 he 
land it needs for its tracks, and to pay the reasonable value 


then 

Charles A. Be 
on the property 


f the 


rate I 


n that 


it he 1 II 1 


Case No. 1 — Trespass 

' iuille, a balloonist, descended into the garden of one It is interesting t 
He called to a workman in Swan’s field to help him. states that the righ 
was a crowd pursuing the balloon to see the landing tire air space abov 
. The balloon dragged along over the garden of Swan, by stating that the 
I'lg potatoes and radishes. More than 200 persons " 

■"to Swan’s garden, and beat down his vegetables and 
The damage done by the balloon was about $15, but 
"?~ e done by the crowd amounted to about $75. Swan 

-ponsible for any d^miafe ’done bv the "crowd. ° The in"tlm « 

'as of the opinion that Guille was undoubtedly liable 219.) 

the injuries sustained by Swan. It was the natural But it 
br^a crowd to be drawn around a balloon, and Guille (100 Mi 

according to the common law, Guille tr . . nn ° “ 

an, and this trespass caused actual damage. 




t air when in fact his 
iy jeopardized, 
note that the German Civil Code eli 
of the owner of land extends to th. 
the land, but limits this broad doc 
indowner can only exclude persons 
space above his land if he has an int 
; such use. The Swiss Civil Code is , 


rough, a pro 


1815 Lord Ellenbox 

ot prepared t . 

common law to trespass. (Pickeri 


has been held in the ci 


i, decided in 1907) that it 
’rod. 


s decided in the 


r 1812. 


i, 19 


IN. Y.) 3 , 

milar case occurred in Germany, where a balloon landed 
i endow near Frankfort when the ballast gave out. The 
units of the neighboring village swarmed out to the 
accident, and in so doing, trampled a nearby garden 


vegetables, and the 


t the 

t awarded a judgmer 


>. this aeronaut did not actually trespass upc 
'hie dealer’s garden — in fact, lie was a long way f: 
■ emian Court was of the opinion that the aei 
1 the damage by drawing a crowd. (23 Green I 


Prof. George Gleason Bogcrt has discussed these problem! 
very thoroughly' in an article entitled “Problems in Aviat or 
Law,” which wns published in the Cornell Law Review, March 
1921. 

subject of trespass, and the only way to change the conmor 
law is by statute. Now in England, this has been done in thi 
British Air Navigation Act of 1920, which says no actior 
shall lie in respect of trespass or of nuisance by reason onlj 
of the flight of aircraft over any property at. a’ height abovi 
the ground which, having regnrd to wind, weather and all th< 
circumstances of the case, is reasonable. 

Nothing whatever is said in the Winslow Bill regarding 
trespass by airplane, and flights at reasonable heights ovei 
land, because the law of real estate is not a federal matter 
but is left to each state. Therefore, the Committee on a Uni 
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form Aviation Act, which was appointed by the American 
Bar Association, of which Professor Bogert was Chairman, 
in its proposed Uniform Law for Aeronautics, attempts to 
solve this problem. Section 3 thereof admits and declares that 
the ownership of space above the lands and waters of the state 
is vested in the several owners of the surface beneath, subject 
to the right, of flights described in Section 4. This. provides 
that flight in aircraft over such lands and waters is lawful 
unless at such a low altitude as to interfere with the existing 
use to which the land or water, or the space over the land or 
water, is pul by the owner or owners, and so conducted as 
to be eminently dangerous to persons or property lawfully 
on the land or water beneath. 

Case No. 2 — Negligence 

The plaintiff, an infant six years old, attended a county 
fair in company with her mother. She was injured by an 
airplane used as an attraction at said fair, when the airplane 
alighted and the machine swerved from its course so that a 
wing struck the plaintiff. The suit was based on negligence, 
and was brought against the county fair. The court held 
that the defendant owed an active duty to such persons as 
attended the fair to guard them from injury by means and 
measures which were reasonable and which would be suggested 
by prudence and foresight; that the county fair had not ex- 
ercised ordinary and reasonable prudence — first, that there 
was insufficient policing, and second, the landing place was 
not sufficiently feneed off. 

This case is entitled Platt v. Erie County Agricultural 
Society, (164 App. Div. 99, 149 N. Y. Supp. 520) and was 
decided in October, 1914. The court refused to consider the 
point that the aviator was an independent contractor, because 
even so, the county fair had the duty imposed upon it to use 
reasonable precaution to protect those invited to witness the 
exhibition. 

There was a similar case decided in 1909 (Roper v. Ulster 
County Agricultural Society, 136 App. Div. 97, 120 N. Y. 
Supp. 644) when* I hen* was a balloon ascension, and a sand- 
bag rope caught the plaintiff about the ankle and threw her 
down, dragging her for some distance. She caught the rope 
in her hand, and was carried several hundred feet in the air. 
The defendant claimed the aeronaut was an independent con- 
tractor. The court submitted the question to the jury whether 
the defendant Agricultural Society had provided plaintiff 
with a safe place to see the exhibition. The jury decided that 
a safe place had not been provided, and that the Agricultural 
Society had also failed to give warning regarding the danger. 

Comment 

Now, in these cases, neither the balloon nor the airplane was 
considered a dangerous instrumentality — the question con- 
cerned the safety of the audience invited to watch the as- 

Now, this would seem the best place to discuss the question 
of absolute liability for injury caused by an airplane. 

An excellent article by the Hon. William P. MaeCracken, 
•lr., of the Chicago Bar. entitled, “Aeronautical Legal Prob- 
lems" may be found at page 637 in the Aircraft Yearbook 
for 1923, published by tile Aeronautical Chamber of 

-Mr. MaeCracken points out that $5 of the proposed Uniform 
Aviation Act provides for damage on land caused by the 
ascent, descent or flight of the aircraft, or the dropping or 
falling of any object therefrom. 

The owner ol' an aircraft is made absolutely liable for 
injury to persons or property, whether such owner was negli- 
gent or not, unless the injury is caused in whole or in part 
by the negligence of the person injured, or the owner or 
bailee of the property injured. If the aircraft is leased at 
the time, both owner and lessee shall be liable, and may be 
sued jointly or separately ; and an aeronaut who is not the 
owner or lessee shall be liable only for the consequences of his 
own negligence. The injured party is given a lien on the 
aircraft to the extent of the damage caused. 

On this point it has been frequently suggested that an 
aviator or the owner of an airplane should be required to 
give a bond to insure liability for damage. There is a law 
in the United States where Army aviators are used to give 


exhibition flights. The Secretary of War is authorized to 
require a bond of indemnity to be furnished to the Govern- 
ment by the parties desiring the exhibition ; the purpose of 
the bond being to guarantee the payment of any damage to 
persons or property. This law is known as $1867 of the 
U. S Compiled Statutes, Title XIV, The Army, passed March 
2, 1923, C.178, Title 1. 

Professor Hazcltine, of Cambridge University, says that 
the doctrine of absolute liability is justified on the general 
principles and doctrines of the law. 

In the book entitled “Aircraft in Peace and the Law” by 
J. M. Spaight, published in London in 1919, Mr. Spnight, 

“It is not only supported by reasons of right and equity 
thereof, but there are for admitting it two practical argu- 
ments which should appeal to statesmen. In the first place, 
the liability will in practice be met by insurance, and it is a 
much more practicable proposition to place the duty of in- 
suring upon limited body of aircraft ownere than upon the 
population at large. In the second place, it rests with air- 
craft owners to increase the factor of safety in flight, and 
they will be more inclined to secure the safety of their ma- 
chines if liability for accidents is declared their responsibility, 
without any conditions.” 

There can be little question in the minds of reasonable men 
ns to who should suffer the consequences, the airman who 
causes the injury, or the innocent person who suffers the 


In a draft bill prepared by the American Bar Association, 
the owner or lessee of an aircraft was required to file in an 
official place, a bond to answer for all damages that may re- 
sult to any person as an incident to a voyage undertaken. 

Similar laws have been passed in the State of New York 
to provide for taxicab drivers' putting up bonds prior to their 
getting licenses. It- is a common occurrence in the City of 
New York for a tnxieab driver to injure someone, and to have 
a suit against the driver result in the recovery of an uncol- 
lectable judgment. 

But suppose two airplanes collide in the air, and the col- 
lision is caused by the fault of both parties; there could be 
no recovery under the common law, because of the rule of 
contributory negligence; but under the rule of admiralty, 
which would prevail after the passage of the Winslow Bill, 
the resulting loss would be divided between the two parties 
as in the case of collision between ships at sea. 



Book Review 

Report ox the Isterx.vtioxai. Air Coxc.rf.rs, Loxdon, 1923. 
Edited for the Committee by Lt. Col. Lockwood Marsh, 
General Secretary. 978 pp. (Royal Aeronautical Society, 
7 Albemarle St., London. England.) 

This bulky volume contains all of the papers, some seventy 
in all. that were read before the International Air Congress 
held in London in the spring of 1923. These papers review 
the latest progress made in practically all the branches of 
aeronautics, covering such a diversity of subjects as Civil 
Air Transport, Heavy Oil Engines, Variable Pitch Propellers, 
Fundamentals of Fluid Motion, Aviation Insurance, etc. 

The report will be of especial value to those having already 
a considerable knowledge of aircraft theory and practice, but 
wishing to be brought up to date on the latest, developments 
and possibilities. 


New Position Finding Method 

A simple method of finding the latitude and longitude of 
aircraft by the observed altitudes of two stars and the chro- 
nometer rending has been worked out by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. The method consists in 
finding the angular altitudes above the horizon of two stais, 
such as Regulus and Betelgeuze. From this data the latitude 
and the local sidereal time can be found by means of a 
specially prepared diagram, and a simple calculation gives 
the longitude when Greenwich sidereal times is known. 


Progress of the Round the World Flights 



Map showing itinerary of American World Flight from Seattle to Japan 


American World Flight 

The American World Flight squadron, commanded by Maj. 
Frederick L. Martin, A.S., covered on April 10 the second 
leg of its round the world flight, flying from Prince Rupert, 
it. C., to Sitka, Alaska, a distance of 300 mi. The flag plane 
Seattle, which had been damaged on landing at Prince Rupert, 
was repaired with spruce shipped there. 

Storm warnings received from points North of Sitka pre- 
vented the four ships from proceeding on April 11 to Cor- 
dova, 475 mi. away, which is the next stopping place on the 
schedules 

The various stops as far as Japan are shown on the above 


British World Flight 

Some details are now on hand regarding the progress of the 
British World flight from Calsliot to Corfu. The first day's 
journey, March 25, ended at Le Havre, where the ship ran 
into thick fog and only missed the cliffs of the French coast 
hv making ail Immelmanu turn. Incidentally the pilot of the 
plane is Flying Officer Plenderleith, and not, as first stated, 
Squadron Lender Maclnren, who is the navigator and who is 
in charge of the expedition. 

I in tile following day the Vulture flew from Le Havre to 
Lyon, and on March 27 she reached Civita Vecehin, near 
Rome. On the hitter leg part of the flight was made in rain 
anil thick clouds and at San Remo the Vulture cut across 
i lie Mediterranean, flying by way of Corsica. On March 28 
'lie plane left Civita Veccliia for Rome, and on getting off 
the port wing float was damaged. This was repaired by the 
tinlinn air force, and on March 30 the expedition left Rome 
t"i' Athens. On landing at Brindisi the Vulture was got 
I'-linre with some difficulty owing to a contrary wind. This 
win ucy was very difficult on account of heavy rain, and Mr. 
Miielaren ten red that the plane might not get across the 
A Pennine range. He is said to be highly pleased with the 
n-e of the Reid control indicator when flying through clouds. 

>>n proceeding from Brindisi to Athens, the Vulture was 
i,. reed to land on Lake Korissin, in the island of Corfu, 
“wing to engine vibration. Examination of the trouble 
>li»wed that the propeller reduction gear had stripped on the 


Napier Lion engine, which made it necessary to have a new 
gearing shipped from London. 

At the time of going to press the Vulture was still in Corfu. 

The Canadian stops of the British World Flight route will 
be ns follows: Prince Rupert, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Snult Ste. Marie, Toronto. Montreal, Riviere-du-Loup, Fred- 
ericton, Amherst and Sydney, N. S. From the latter place 
the Vulture will fly to St. John's, N. F., where she will be 
prepared for the trans-Atlantic flight— either to the Azores 
(1200 mi.) or to Ireland (1950 mi.), which will depend on 
how much the plane is pressed for time. It appears that the 
schedule of the British World Flight calls for a return at 
Calshot on June 27, 1924. 


Books on Aeronautics 

Research University, 20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
will send for the cost of booking and mailing to any person 
who will send twenty-five cents in stamps, a copy of each of 
the following booklets, which arc of value to persons inter- 
ested in aviation: "Airplane Motors," a course in practical 
instruction in their care and overhauling; “Aeronautical 
Terms,” “Notes on Rigging,” for air mechanics; "English 
French Glossary of Aeronautical Terms;” “Airplane Instru- 
ments;” “Signal Corps Training Manual.” 

Special courses in aviation subjects are taught by the uni- 
versity, which is a non-profit service. The trustee- and 
faculty are principally made up of government employees. 
France Honors Wrights 

Orville Wright has just been promoted officer of the French 
order of the Legion of Honor, and his sister. Miss Catherine 
Wright, has been appointed an officer of the Instruction 
Publique on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the first 
human flight. 

Strength of Italian Air Squadrons 

Under the new organization scheme of the Italian air force, 
the number of planes per squadron for the different special- 
ties has been fixed as follows : Pursuit 12, Observation 12, 
Day Bombardment 8, Night Bombardment 6, Seaplane Squad- 


Air Mail Invites Bids for New Mail Planes 

Planes to be built around the Liberty Engine 


Under date of April 7, the Post Office Department invited 
American aircraft manufacturers to submit proposals and 
quote prices, in lots of three, ten, twenty-five and fifty, for a 
type of mail plane to be built around the 400 bp. Liberty 
engine. This plane shall, primarily, be of rugged construc- 
tion, with a pronounced safety factor and be designed for 
cross-country work. Maneuverability should be good at all 
speed down to stalling speed, and visibility should be excel- 
lent, with ns few blind angles as possible. 

The only specifications outside of the Liberty engine, as 
fixed by the Post Office Department, are as follows : 

1. Cruising speed, at least 95 mi. /hr. 

2. Landing speed. 50 mi./hr., or less. 

3. Service ceiling, 15,000 ft. 

4. Pay load, not less than 1000 lb, of mail. 

5. Cargo space, not less than 50 cu. ft. 

0. Fuel sufficient to give the plane a cruising range of 
450 mi. 

How to Submit Bids 

Sealed proposals, subject to the usual conditions, will be 
received at the Office of the Purchasing Agent, Post Office 
Department. Washington, D. C.. until 10 a. m. June 9, 1924, 
at which time and place they will be publicly opened. Bid- 
ders have the right to be present, either in person or by 
attorney, and to examine and inspect all bids. The Post 
Office Department reserves the right to reject any or all bids, 
nnd to make nwnrd to one or more bidders. Bids must be 
signed by an authorised member of the company. 

It is proposed to award contracts not later than July 1, 
1921. The successful bidder will he required to furnish con- 
tract bond satisfactory to the Postmaster General in a sum 
equal to 20 per cent of the amount of the contract. Bidders 
must state the time of commencing delivery and the rate at 
which subsequent deliveries will be made. They must also 
furnish evidence satisfactory to the Postmaster General of 
their ability to execute the contract, if one is awarded. This 
evidence shall include a brief description of the manufac- 
turing facilities of the bidder and of his experience. 

Bidders nre requested to state the discount which they will 
allow in payment of invoice if made within ten, twenty and 
thirty days from and including date of delivery of supplies 
to carrier when supplies arc inspected and accepted at. point 
of origin, or from and including dote of delivery at destina- 
tion when supplies are inspected and accepted at destination. 

Xo person shall he received as a contractor for furnishing 
supplies of any kind whatsoever to the Post Office Depart- 
ment who is not a manufacturer of or regular dealer in the 
articles which he offers to supply. 

Information Required 

An accurately scaled, dimensioned, three-view drawing of 
the design must be submitted with the proposal. This draw- 
ing shall he in sufficient detail to indicate accurately all the 
physical characteristics of the airplane and the equipment 
installations and^ an estimated position for the center of 

The bidder shall indicate the climb at ground and climb in 
ten minutes. He shall submit statement of materials and 
unit stresses thereof to be used in the construction of the main 
structural parts, and dimension sketches shoiving the method 
of construction to he used in the fuselage, landing gear, wings, 
tail surfaces, ribs, spars, and typical fittings. Provisions for 
landing lights on the wings shall be made. 

Crash-proof gasoline tanks, conforming to Army specifi- 
cations, shall lie furnished and installed by the manufacturer, 
unless the tanks are installed in the wings, in which case the 
manufacturer may use any type of tank he desires. Fuel 
tanks droppable in the air by an instantaneous releasing 
mechanism are desired. Engine starters may be provided. 

Provision shall be made in the seating arrangement so that 
a seat type parachute may be worn by the pilot. 


The Post Office Department will furnish the engine. All 
other material, including instruments, shall be furnished hv 
the manufacturer. 

Two sets of blueprints from which the airplane has been 
constructed must be delivered to the Post Office Department 
by the contractor. So that the Post Office Department may 
maintain, care for, and repair airplanes purchased under this 
proposal, the manufacturer shall furnish the Department with 
all drawings, plans, etc., in detail. 

It is of primary importance that the design will be such 
as will insure case of production, easy and rapid installation 
of power plant and equipment, and ease of general main- 
tenance. No consideration will be given to any airplane of 
foreign design or construction. 

Flying Tests 

Before any airplane is accepted and paid for by the P.ist 
Office Department under this proposal, it must be demon- 
strated by its manufacturer to be capable of performing as 
it may have been agreed that it perform in the purchase .-on- 
tract. Such demonstration shall be made before a committee 
consisting ol' the Second Assistant Postmaster General, the 
General Superintendent of the Air Mail Service, and one Air 
Mail pilot chosen by the first two. It shall be made on the 
field of the manufacturer, who shall furnish the pilot, and it 
shall include a flight of 100 mi. out from that field and 100 
mi. back to the field, with a load equal to the pay load 
capacity written into the purchase contract. This demonstra- 
tion shall be made with only one design propeller; that is, 
the manufacturer may not use a high speed propeller for 
speed tests and a climbing propeller for climbing and ceiling 

Manufacturers believing themselves capable of designing 
and building aircraft which trill perform more advantage- 
ously than this specification provides for may submit -ueh 
designs, plans, and their claims for the designs. These trill 
be carefully considered in competition with all other bids. 

Relative Efficiency of Direct and Geared 
Drive Propellers 

N.A.C.A. Report No. 178 

. This report, by Walter S. Diehl, is an extension of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics Technical Re- 
port No. 168 and has been prepared for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to show the relative values of 
various direct and geared drives. 

It has been assumed that the speed V and the crankshaft 

revolutions are held constant at each value of ( ): cor- 

ND 

responding to the maximum efficiency for a two-bladed, direct- 
. . V 

drive propeller, so that the corresponding ( ) and 

_ . KD 

maximum efficiency for any other propeller arrangement de- 
pends only on N and D, which are easily calculated. The net 
efficiencies are obtained by allowing 98 per cent for the gears 
and 95 per cent for the efficiency of a four-bladed propeller 
relative to a two-bladed propeller. 

The net efficiencies so found are given in terms oi the 
efficiency for the two-bladed, direct-drive case, and plotted 
V v 

against ( ): so that having given the ( ) corresponding 

ND f/j) 

to maximum efficiency for a two-bladed, direct-drive propeller, 
the relative gain or loss due to any ordinary arrangement may 
be readily estimated. The conclusion is reached that when 

(——-)■ is greater than 0.70, gearing is not advisable. 
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The Future of the Air Terminal 

By DWIGHT HUNTINGTON 


Of the many important problems vexing city plan com- 
: "ions today, it may safely be assumed that those relative 
transportation oecupy the foremost positions. Practically 
cry large city in the country, for example, is at present 
rustling with the difficulties incident to traffic congestion in 
wntown business districts and many are floating .bond issues 
nil which to defray the costs of condemning buildings, 
.lening streets and so on. This subject in particular has 
might out encouraging signs of further progress in munici- 
1 expansions along sound lines. In every large community 
rwi,rd looking men are seriously at work, intent upon 


will find its greatest opportunity in competition with railroads 
in the carryring of passengers, mails and express over consider- 
able distances, planes must be capable of operating both night 
and day, in all kinds of weather, without causing even a slight 
feeling of uneasiness within the passengers concerning the 
possibilities incident to forced landings. In the final analysis 
it will be found that any honest air line promotion wrill he re- 
liable in direct proportion as the flying stock it employs is 
reliable. All the hopes that are wrapped up in aircraft as a 
means of advancing civilization are covered In that one policy 
— reliability — for that insures safety, service and economy. 



Diagrams shoiving: (l)Necessary limitation in size of a city air terminal; (2) Present type of airport on the outskirts of a city; 
(3) Proposed overhead air terminal, covering four city blocks 


: future needs as they arise, rather than waiting to 
ty necessity, as so many of their predecessors had 
its resulting confusion and expense. 

Importance of Air Terminals 
aeronautic industry will reap large benefits from 
•ssive tendency, through the proper locating, plan- 
ning and financing of air terminals, adequate to the needs of 
if.- several cities, may reasonably be expected, since this 
imililem will continue to grow in importance during the next 
!*■"- years until it occupies first place among those pertaining 
I-- Transportation facilities. And although a strong forward 
".."'inent by every important municipality toward air ter- 
minal prevision would be of incalculable benefit to the in- 
.Itt'i ry. little has so far been accomplished except for the tem- 
|... | iii-y provisions made for local aviation meets, and, in a 
!• instances, the Air Mail. Nor can any municipality be 
cii-urcd for seeming tardiness in the matter so long ns there 
M-r- no real commercial air traffic, and aeronautical engi- 
" | - and promoters remain unable to agree concerning the 

' designs of carriers and terminals. 

'limy prominent business men have expressed as their 
"pinions that landing fields should be established at 25 mi. 
nn-rvals along proposed “improved” airways: one engineer of 
In v, liter's acquaintance has taken the cost of air terminal 
1 '"I'.piuont into necount in his prospectus: city authorities, 
"■",l'“'d with more pressing matters, are quite content to 
.v-'.i.iok the flying field temporarily at least and enforce re- 
al i-t ions on over city flying. Yet, it is quite possible that 
ll "' '' 'nought along these and similar lines is the result of 
<-n 1 " rn ry planning. Looking any appreciable distance ahead 
" i .els one to challenge many of these pet theories and may 
1 > give rise to a beneficial general discussion of this all 

">l -Ttant subject. 

'|'"'C commercial nir transportation in the United States 


When considered in this light is there good reason to agitate 
lor fields every 25 mi. across a country so large as North 
America? What will the maximum size of these fields be in 
order to accommodate the large transports that arc destined to 
come? The answer can he found only in tile planning of the 
carriers first and the terminals afterward. A recent ediiorial 
in Aviation is pertinent to the question: “The drawbacks of 
possible engine failure, the greatest single factor in the present 
comparative uncertainty of commercial air transport, could, it 
is generally conceded, be almost entirely overcome by multi- 
unit powerplants.” Safety may even demand the development 
of some sort of dual powerplant for small planes. But until 
the advent of the multi-motored commercial carriers, callable 
of reaching their destinations always, air traffic in the United 
States will remain much as it is at present. And when the in- 
evitable change is accomplished there will be no need for air 

tenmiiars except in accordance with the specific requirements 
of the communities they are to serve. 

Again, looking upon the large airport as a haven for 
leviathans of the air, where is the logic behind the idea of 
each line making terminal provision to suit its particular re- 
quirements, even granting that were financially possible? 
The modem tendency toward unifying terminal facilities, 
finding Its farthest expression in Union Railroad Depots, is 
the result of gradual development nnd may well be taken into 
account when air terminals are planned. 

Influence of Carriers on Terminal Design 

The logical basis for development of tile air terminal proper 
lies w a careful analysis and estimate of the probable 
developments and improvements in all types of carriers. One 
fact that IS quite evident at this time is that smnll individually 
owned planes will never become popular with the general 
public until large numbers of people have become accustomed 
to air travel behind experienced pilots, in big, airworthv 
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British Air Estimates $95,000,000 

Air estimates for the 3924-25 budget of the Britsh gov- 
ernment, providing for $95,000,000 (£19,392,000), were sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons on March 11 by William 
Leach, Under Secretary of the Air Ministry. 

After detailing plans of organization and expenditure Mr. 
Leach mentioned that the government was experimenting 
largely with metal aircraft, and announced that to develop 
civil aviation it had agreed to subsidize that branch of the 
flying industry to the amount of £ 1 , 000,000 extended over ten 

The Under Secretary alluded to the anxious inquiries by 
many why there was to be an increase in air armaments. The 
answer was that the government teas not increasing , but ad- 
justing armaments between the three forces, with the net 
result that t lie re would be a considerable decrease in war ex- 
penditure for the year. 

By March, 1925, eighteen squadrons would be ready for 
home defense out of fifty-two jiroposed within the next five 
years. The government had decided not to interfere with the 
previous government's air program, but if any international 
move for a reduction of armaments came along it would be 
free to accept it. 

Negotiations, continued Mr. Leach, were proceeding for the 
purchase of six new airdromes, and about twenty-three new 
stations would ultimately be required. A joint Air Ministry 
and War Office committee hod been appointed to inquire into 
the organizing and cooperation of airmen and ground troops. 
British orders for aircraft this rear, he said, totaled 
£4,500,000. 

The Burney Airship Scheme 

Commander Burney lias hopes that the British Labor Gov- 
ernment may after all decide to support his plan for the 
establishment of airship service to India and Australia. 

"They have the idea," the Commander said, "that if they 
were themselves to construct and run airships to India sue- 

the idea and the Air Ministry might perhaps get a bettor 
financial arrangement. But they forget that the real problem 
is not flying an airship to India, but making a popular ser- 
vice pay. We hope to be pioneers and yet make money, but 
if we succeed we could never secure a monopoly of airship 
work even if we wished it. There is plenty of room in the 
world for others who want to take up airships. They can 
develop other routes or actually compete with us with perhaps 
larger and faster aircraft." 

France Honors Aviators 

Sadi Lecointe, Trance’s noted aviator and holder of many 
altitude and speed records, has been promoted to be an Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Mile. Adrienne Holland is created a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor for her exceptional services in the cause of French 
aviation in South America. She is the first woman to make 
an airplane flight across the Andes, accomplishing the feat 
on April 1, 1921. 

New Spanish Air Force Chief 

General D. Jorge Soriano Escudero lias been appointed 
director-general of the Spanish army air service in place of 
General D. Francisco Ecliaguc, who recently reached the age 

General Escudero is an Engineers Corps officer with a dis- 
tinguished military record. He commanded the Spanish air 
forces in Morocco, 1921-22. 

European Air Mail Plans 

At a conference held at the Hague between the postal 
authorities of Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway it was decided to urge the creation of a 
through air mail service from Manchester to Petrograd via 
London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Malmoe and Stockholm. 
British Pilots’ Trade Union 

A large number of British commercial pilots recently 
formed a Trade Union. Colonel Bristow has accepted the 
presidency of the Union. 


The Way to Travel 

Charles Dickinson, president of the Aero Club of Illinois, 
who is 65 years young and a certified airplane pilot, is in- 
defatigable in demonstrating how the airplane can be used 
for saving time in business affairs. Here is what he did on 
Saturday, March 1, according to the Chciago Daily ffeu\~ : 

“Cnlled to Dayton, Ohio, on business Saturday morning, 
Mr. Dickinson borrowed the swift air coupe recently designed 
by Elmer Partridge, a Chicago aviator. Partridge left Ash- 
bum field at 8 a. m. with his passenger and landed in Dayton 
at. 31 :35. Mr. Dickinson's business hod been attended to bv 
2 o'clock and at 5:20 the plane was back in Chicago again. 

“Sunday morning a business associate at Lake Geneva 
wished a conference. The coupe was rolled out again 
Partridge and Dickinson took off for Lake Geneva and at 
noon were back at the field, the conference over. 

“A nonflying cab was waiting at the field. As the plane 
landed Dickinson jumped from the machine to the other and 
in a few minutes was aboard the Twentieth Century Limited 
on his way to New York. 

“Partridge's plane is equipped with a heated enclosed 
cabin with seats for three. It is capable of 80 mi./hr." 
Successful Flying Exhibitions 

R. W. Shrock, manager and pilot of the North Central 
Aviation Co. of Marceline, Mo., reports that on Feb. 15 last 
he closed a successful flying season with his aerial circus 
which has been appearing in small towns in the southern part 
of Oklahoma and Texas. Mr. Shrock states that he has had 
“as many as 8000 to 9000 people come to see our shows 
given in small towns of 3000 population,” and emphasizes the 
accuracy of this statement. The public in the Southwest, Mr. 
Shrock adds, is taking much more interest in aviation tlian 
they did last year. 

Beginning April 1 the training of several student pilots 
will be undertaken by Mr. Shrock. 

France Takes over Aero Engineering School 

The “Eeolc Superieure d'Adronautique” of Paris, the oldest 
institution in the world teaching aeronautical engineering, has 
been taken over by the French government and will be oper- 
ated in the futnre as a State institution. The E.S.A. was 
instituted in 3910 by private initiative and has produced a 
large number of capable aircraft designers. The duration of 

Croydon to be Improved 

The British Air Ministry has decided to spend £1,250,000 
to . improve Croydon airport, London. Among other things 
it is proposed to build in the center of the field concrete land- 
ing platforms which tile passengers will reach through under- 
ground passages. The purpose of this innovation is to 
facilitate airway operations. 

More Aircraft for Spain 

A Spanish naval aviation mission which recently visited 
British aircraft plants has placed an order for twelve am- 
phibian flying boats of a new type with the Supermarine 
Aviation Works at Southampton. The mission has also pur- 
chased a number of aircraft from the Aircraft Disposal 
Company. 

Local Air Lines Discontinued 

The French Trans-African Air Lines which operated var- 
ious local services in French Africa (Algiers-Biskra-Toug- 
gourt, Dakar-Bamako, etc.) has stopped its services on 
account of the French air department discontinuing the 
subsidy in 1924. 

Another Altitude Challenger 

Georges Barbot, the French pilot who will be remembered 
for flying a Dewoitine light plane in this country last spring, 
recently made an altitude flight of 1 0,500 m. (34,440 ft.), using 
a Dewoitine pursuit plane. 

Aerial Advertising by Night 

The Night Aero Advertising Corp. of New York expect 
to start night flying over New York this month. The com- 
pany is now considering the licensing of outside territory. 


Russian Air Activities 

\ recent decree of the Russian Soviet government places 
all Russian civil air activities under the civil aviation de- 
part ment of the Red Air Fleet. Aircraft within the territory 
ol :he republic must be registered and assigned to one of the 
airdromes, and every airplane pilot who makes flight must be 
similarly registered and assigned to one of the airdromes. 
Tl" requirements relative to registration apply to aircraft of 
pm p-v kind, including airplanes, airships, captive and free 
bo T lions, helicopters, etc. 

p pimmandant Djevalkovski, chief of the Russian air force, 
re, iitlv sojourned in Berlin, Germany, for the purpose of 
purchasing aeronautical equipment. 

The success which has attended the more or less forcible 
popularization of aviation in Russia through the efforts of 
the Soviet government may be gathered from the fact that the 
Sorleiy of Friends of the Red Air Fleet is reported to number 
- fiio members. During the first months of the life of this 
a.— ' nation a total of 3,000,000 gold rubles has been sub- 
si-rihed by Russian workmen for the expansion of the Soviet 
air torce. With these funds several military airplane squad- 
rm - have been organized, and flying schools and aircraft 
l'ai-mries have been given financial assistance. 

This society, which has branch organizations throughout 
tin territory of the Soviet republic, distributed in 1923 over 
S.iiiiil.000 copies of aeronautical propaganda material, such 
as pamphlets, postcards, flvleafs, etc. The appeal in behalf 
ol’ . strong Soviet air force was partly based on communistic 
and partly on nationalistic grounds. 

Russian establishments manufacturing aircraft and aero- 
nautical engines and equipment at the beginning of 1924 were 

as i ii] lows: 

1 . The Dux factory', of Moscow, which manufactures under 
licence four IleHavilland planes per month, and employs 750 

2. The Moskwa factory 7 , of Moscow, producing four Avio 
type planes per month, and employing 350 workmen: 

3. The Bolshevik (ex-Gnome) factory of Moscow, which 
eon-i ructs six 180 hp. and 220 lip. Hispano-Suiza engines per 
mouth, and is studying the manufacturing possibilities of the 
Liberty 7 engine; 

V. The Russo-Batigny factory of Petrograd, which builds 
210 lip. Renault engines and employs 600 workmen; 

5, The Motor factory of Moscow 7 , which produces ten 110 
lip. !,c Rhone engines per month and employs 200 workmen; 

6. The Anatra factory, originnlly located at Odessa, but 
now situated at Taganrog, which builds ten seaplanes per 
mnnih and employs 120 workmen. 

1 1 < addition to the above establishments the following 
nniiicl airplane factories, which existed prior to the revolu- 
tion. arc reported to have resumed airplane construction; 
Lcliodioff, Shehetinin and Sluzarenko, all three of Petrograd. 
Negotiations are proceeding with a view to having the Rus- 
>um Renault engine factory resume work with French tech- 
nii:i! assistance and under license of the mother house. 

Nothing definite is known regarding the Russian Junkers 
firm which obtained from the Soviet government a concession 
for the manufacture of airplanes. However, it is of interest 
to note that the copper works in Kolchinghin recently pro- 

d ‘1 1 a copper aluminum alloy, which, it is claimed, is in 

no way inferior to duralumin. The Russian aero-hydrody- 
Jiatmc institute is now building a four-seater monoplane which 
'■ entirely built of this new alloy and which will be fitted 
with the 100 hp. Bristol Lucifer radial air-cooled engine. 
This machine is of general Junkers lines. 

Japanese Aviation Notes 

Thirteen Japanese naval flying boats of the F5L type, 
built nt the works of the Aiclii Clocks Co. in Nagoya, Japan, 
are being put through a series of public experiments. To 
tret t heir radius of action, two flying boats, belonging to the 
Sn„ l„, Aviation Group will be flown from Sasebo to Formosa, 
am! tu determine their flying capabilities, eleven flying boats, 
belonging to the Yokosuka Aviation Group, will be employed 
for bombing, torpedo dropping and other offensive operations. 


Japanese aviators assigned to the Tokorozawa Aviation 
School recently conducted experiments of flying planes 
equipped with sled landing gears. Japanese aviation author- 
ities expect, as a result of these experiments, to determine 
whether the fuel for the engines will stand the intense oold 
at 30 deg. below the freezing point and also what sort of cold- 
proof uniform is suitable for wear by aviators when flying 
in extremely cold weather. 

According to the Japanese press there were only three 
fatalities in the Japanese naval air service during the past 
year, a record which far surpasses any other year since the 
creation of the Air Service in that country. 

The total personnel in the Japanese Air Service numbers 
35,049 men. In 201 days of flying, 18,738 flights were made, 
for a total of 7,450 hr. This means that there was one casu- 
alty for every 2,483 hr. flown. It is claimed that this is a 
remarkable decrease compared with the figures recorded in 
Europe and America since the close of the World War; 
that is, one fatality to between 800 and 1 ,500 hr. in Gieat 
Britain and the United States, and one fatality to 2,000 hr. 
in France. 

The Airship’s Fortieth Anniversary 

The fortieth anniversary of the maiden flight of the airship 
France, which occurs on June 28, 3924, will be celebrated nt 
Villacoublay, France, with appropriate ceremonies, including 
a meet for heavicr-than-air and lighter-than-air craft. 

The France, built by Col. Charles Renard and Lieutenant 
Krebs of the French army engineers’ corps in 1S84, was the 
first airship in the world to make a round trip from its 
starting place. Altogether the ship made seven flights, and 
returned five times to its point of departure, the longest flight 
lasting one hour. By virtue of its ability to fly against as 
well as with the wind, which no airship had accomplished 
before, the France solved the century old quest for the diri- 
gibility of balloons. 

This airship was 165 ft. long, 27*2* ft. in diameter, and 
had a capacity of 66,000 cu. ft. The power plant consisted of 
an electric motor, expressly designed for the purpose, which 
weighed 220 lb., including the batteries, and developed 9 hp. 
A single propeller of large diameter was mounted on the 
forward end of a long car which was slung from the envelope 
by means of sleeve suspension. The control organs com- 
prised a ballonet, a sliding weight and elevator for fore and 
aft trim, and a rudder. The best speed made was 14.5 mi. /hr. 
Airway Personnel’s Strike 

A strike was declared March 31 by the pilots and mechanics 
of the Imperial Air Transport Co., handling air mails and 
airplane passenger service from London to the Continent. 
Many business men who planned to fly to Paris, Cologne and 
other Continental cities were compelled to seek other routes 
while tons of goods and luggage awaiting dispatch to the 
Continent were delayed. 

In addition to the wage dispute between the pilots and the 
new combine which took over four old British air transport 
companies on April 1, the pilots also are dissatisfied with the 
proposal that the director of the new company should decide 
when a machine should fly and what weight it should carry 
instead of leaving the decision to the pilot. 

Insurance on ZR3 

It is reported from Berlin that the airship ZR3, now under 
construction for the l'. S. Navy at the Zeppelin factory, has 
been insured for the sum of £600,000. The insurance rate 
is 61/2 per cent, of which 5 per cent covers the proposed flight 
from Germany to Lakehurst, and V 2 per cent the trial flights. 
The insurance covers all hazards due to fire, structural break- 
age and faulty operation. 

The dispatch in question incidentally refers to the ZR3 as 
the Amerika (with a A"). 

Civil Aviation in Canada 

From a summary of Civil Aviation Certificates and Licenses 
issued by the Royal Canadian Air Force on March 31, 1924, 
it appears that there are in Canada eleven Private Air Pilots, 
twenty-six Commercial Air Pilots, 213 Air Engineers, fifty- 
seven registered Civil Aircraft and twenty-nine licensed air- 
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Back of It All 


I T is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography— countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
difficult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design anc 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry -• 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 
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